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and was slipped with others into my husband's pocket. Soon something went wrong with the engine and delayed the train so long that the passengers were allowed to get out. We seated ourselves on the railway bank, just then glorified by masses of ox-eye daisies, and there he wrote a letter suggesting that men might hire a house, where they could come for short or long periods, and, living in an industrial quarter, learn to " sup sorrow with the poor.'*1
Just at this time public opinion was much stirred by the writings of Mr. Homy George, a scries of newspaper articles by G. JR. Sims on " How the Poor Live/' and a tract by Mr. Mcarus called "The Bitter Cry of Outcast London." C£It was then/5 said Mr. T. Hancock Nunn, " that those of us who had been stirred to shame and pity by these pictures of poverty, became aware of a gentle and a powerful spirit that came among us." Of the influence on Oxford of that " gentle and powerful spirit " who for eight years had been preaching tu communion between the cultivated and ignorant" until he was laughingly called "the unpaid professor of social philosophy," Canon Scott Holland* wrote :
Burnett came down and preached in our College Halls, and the whole University laid hold of his idea and nnderBtood. Ho carno as a prophet juHt when it wan wanted, and mon Haw in his Settlement proposal exactly the opportunity which their gathering intercut in the problems of poverty demanded for its exorcise and fulfilment. He surprised us by his quiet common HOIISO. He had nothing about him that excited us. Ho sonio-timcH Hpoko with awe and bated breath about things that seemed to us commonplace enough. Onco for instance- in Bailiol Hall ho had described to brcathlcHH undergraduates all that might be possible to thorn if they camo to work for the poor in Kast London, and then ho mentioned as a culmination to their dreams and aspirations that possibly at last they might hccomo poor-law guardians ! There was rather a sudden fall in the excitement for the moment, at this vision of the East End, but wo saw gradually that this meant that you would have got to tho very heart of things in a way that really touched the life and needs of tho poor.8
It is diflicull, records Mr. Alfred Spender,4 after thirty years to realise tho shock of novelty with which revelations of the condition of tho poor came to comfortable people in the severities and eighties, or the sensation which such a pamphlet as The Bitter 6V?/ of Outcast London mudo when it was first produced. Tho soparutenoss of tho poor life and tho rich life had hardened to a point at which mutual ignorance and repudiation of responsibilities threatened to become iixed in English thought. Social legislation was declared to bo outside the sphere of Parliament, and most philan-
1  " Tho Beginnings of Toynboo Hall," by Mrs. S. A. Barnett.
2  ('anon of Christ Church, and Regius Professor of Divinity at Oxford.
3  The Commonwealth, July 1913.
4  Editor of The Weatminater (Jazettc, Juno 19th, 1913.